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As, however, philosophy cannot but strive after
systematic unity, the post-AristoteEan schools find-
themselves obliged to endeavour to realise itJK
another way, not by comprehension but by abstraction,
not by binding all the different elements and aspects
of the universe into one whole, but by isolating one
of these elements, treating it alone as absolutely real,
and explaining away everything that is different from
or opposed to it. The effect of this method is two-
fold. On the one hand, it brings out Into startling
relief and prominence one of the sides or aspects of
the truth, and logically follows it out apart .from
the others without shrinking from any of the incon-
venient consequences of its isolation. On the other
hand, this complete and consequent development of
what, after all, is only an abstraction, a constituent
of truth torn away from its place in the whole,
necessarily brings with it a nemesis, in dwarfing or
throwing into the shade, if not entirely obliterating,
all the other elements of it, and ultimately in
depriving even the favoured element itself of all its
meaning. Moreover, such a method of abstraction
tends to force all the questions of philosophy into
the form of a choice between exclusive alternatives;
and it is forgotten that there can be no opposition
which does not imply relation, and that, if they
were absolutely isolated from each other, the ex-
tremes would cease even to be exclusive. Hence